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Teaching Guides for This 


Ireland Calls Her People Home 
(pp. 6, 7) 

We’re from Ireland (pp. 8, 9) 

Float Backwards (pp. 10, 11) 

Sugarin’ Off (pp. 12, 13) 


Concepts Developed 
In treland Unit 


Though Ireland lies far north, the 
Gulf Stream and westerly winds have 
combined to give it a temperate, damp 
climate. This climate is kind to crops 
and most of the people earn their living 
farming. 

However, even in the best farming 
areas, many people earn a poor living, 
and modern conveniences are few. As a 
result, for the past hundred years, young 
people have been leaving Ireland in 
huge numbers to-seek greater opportu- 
nities in England and America. This 
steady emigration, coupled with a de- 
clining marriage and birth rate, has re- 
sulted in a serious drop in population. 

To remedy this situation, the Irish 
government is improving farmland, 
starting hydro-electric works, offering 
better housing and wages to draw young 
people home again and keep them. 

A three-week festival is planned this 
spring to dramatize the changes being 
made in Ireland. 


Suggestions for Using 
The Ireland Unit 
Home-coming Party 
Aims: 1. To get an understanding of 
Ireland today. 

To learn why the government has 
launched a drive to keep its young peo- 
ple from emigrating. 

To consider the means of making 
a living in Ireland. 

4. To understand why so many young 
folk have left their homeland. 


Issue 


5. To learn to work cooperatively 
with others. 

6. To have each pupil féel his con- 
tribution is vital to the success of the 
whole. 

To the pupils: I am going to ask you 
to divide into two large groups. One 
group will be guests: tourists and for- 
mer residents who have come to the 
festival. The others will be the hosts, 
eager and willing to tell of the new 
plans for their country. 

The guests will be interested to learn 
of many things, so they will divide into 
smaller groups with special interests. 
Each might plan one or more questions 





In Case of Error 


If at any time you have occasion to 
write to us in connection with a short- 
age of copies in your package of Junior 
Scholastic, please tear the label from 
the package and send it along with your 
letter. If you telegraph, or use a post- 
card in writing, please examine the label 
and let us know the number of copies 
indicated by the large figure printed in 
the lower right-hand corner of the label. 

As yet no machine has been invented 
that will count and wrap tens of thou- 
sands of packages of magazines when 
the packages vary in size. One order 
calls for 34 copies, the next for 43, the 
next perhaps for 189. These are counted 
(both student editions and the required 
number of teacher editions) by spe- 
cially trained shipping clerks, who occa- 
sionally err in their count. If we had a 
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“under” so as not to inconvenience the 
teacher and class. 
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to ask. Each Irish host should be well- 
informed and prepared to answer ques- 
tions on a special topic such as those 
suggested below: 

1. Geographical aspects of Ireland: 
size, climate, resources, etc. 

2. Home life: kinds of houses, how 
they are heated and lighted. 

3. The dramatic tragedy of the po- 
tato famine. 

4. The recent discovery in Lake Gara. 

5. Irish plays, stories, music. 

Young people whose special interests 
are music, literature, dramatics, may 
make a special contribution by reading 
a good Irish folk tale, acting an amusing 
scene from one of Lady Gregory’s plays, 
or playing some typical Irish ballads. 

An example of the questions and an- 
swers might be: 

Tourist: This is my first visit to Eu- 
rope and I came by plane, landing at 
Shannon. The fields seemed unbeliey- 
ably green. What makes the grass so 
bright? 

Citizen: It’s because of the bountiful 
rain. The land doesn’t get dried out and 
dusty looking. 

Tourist: We had to go so far north 
before we had crossed the Atlantic I 
was sure the weather in Ireland would 
be cold. Aren’t we as far north as Hud- 
son Bay in Canada? 

Crrizen: Yes, but the same cause of 
our plentiful waterfall is responsible for 
our warm weather. You see, the winds 
from the Atlantic sweep over the coun- 
try. But because the Gulf Stream runs 
close to Ireland the winds are warm. 
Did you notice the fringe of mountains 
around the edge of the country? Well, 
when the warm, wet breeze from the 
Atlantic hits the cool mountains, the 
moisture is turned to rain. ; 


Using the Map 

To the teacher: The small inset map 
shows how far north Ireland lies. The 
large map shows why, despite its north- 
ern location, the island has a mild cli- 
mate. This is due to three main factors: 
westerly winds, the warm Gulf Stream, 
and the low mountains along Ireland's 
coasts. 

A study of this week’s map will help 
pupils to grow in understanding the 
world around them. 


We’re from Ireland 


To the pupils: As you read about 
John and Eileen, jot down along the 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JIINIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 18 
Special Unit on Industrial Research: 
Research Program at Corning 
Glass 
Importance of Mathematics 
Development of New Fabrics at 
Du Pont 
Reading Feature: Porcupines 


March 25 
Theme Article: Centra] Africa 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Kenya 
Reading Feature: April Fool's Day 











margin notes to yourself about things 
on which you'd like to comment or make 
comparisons in letters to them. If one of 
them would make a good opening para- 
graph, put “Begin” in the margin. For 
example: If you, too, have a last name 
which is frequently mispronounced you 
might start off,“People are always get- 
ting my name mixed up, too.” 


Float Backwards 
Story Period 

Aims: 1. To give opportunity for the 
enjoyment of reading. 

2. To understand that it is a two-fold 
activity—the reader and the listener both 
have a share in adding to the pleasure. 

To the pupils: “Float Backwards” is 
a story that has added enjoyment when 
it is shared. Grandfather is evidently 
someone who is lots of fun to tell about 
but difficult to live with. Let us plan to 
read the story aloud—a part each day. 
If you would like to have a dramatic 
presentation of it, we may select three 
people to read each day: one for the 
son who tells the story, one for the 
father, and the third for grandfather. In 
the dramatic reading, leave out phrases 
such as “my grandfather would reply, 
quoting a proverb from the old coun- 
try.” 

The interest and attention which you 
give as listeners helps the readers do a 
better job. 

The readers will need time to prepare 
their copies by putting a mark in the 
margin opposite each of their speeches. 
rhey may also want to practice together 
so that their reading will be smoothly 
coordinated 


Sugarin’ Off 
Aim: 
mation. 
To the teacher: These questions may 
be used with reluctant readers to moti- 


Reading to find specific intor- 


vate reading. When they are familiar 
with the article, they might form a com- 
mittee to quiz the rest of the class using 
these questions. 

1. What kind of weather is needed 
for maple sugaring? (Freezing nights 
and warm days) 

2. For how long has maple sap been 
used for syrup and sugar? (First settlers 
found Indians using it.) 

3. Define “sugar bush.” (An area 
where many sugar maples grow) 

4. What is the average length of the 
sugaring season? (Six weeks) 

5. How does Mrs. Aldrich help her 
husband? (Makes candies from the 
syrup, takes care of the correspondence 
and bookkeeping) 

6. What kinds of preparatory work 
have to be done? (Clearing roads and 
pathways, setting out buckets and 
covers) 

7. Describe James and Robert's du- 
ties. (James taps trees. Robert helps 
gather sap.) 

8. How is a tree tapped? (A hole 2 
inches deep is bored about 3 feet from 
the ground; a spile is inserted and a 
bucket is hung on it.) 

9. What is the next step in sugaring? 
(Preparing the sugar house) 

10. Why is weather important in this 
industry? (If it is too cold or hot, the 
sap won't run.) 

11. What is a gathering tank and 
what is it used for? (A large tank mount- 
ed on a sled into which the sap is emp- 
tied to carry it to the sugar house) 

12. Describe the boiling of sugar. 
(Pans of sap are boiled for hours until 
thickened into syrup.) 

13. Why is boiling necessary? (To 
boil off water) 

14. It takes how much sap to make 
a gallon of syrup? (40 gallons) 

15. Why is filtering necessary? (To 
remove the fine particles of sap sand) 

16. What is the difference between 
making syrup or sugar? (Sugar is boiled 
longer.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name Ireland's big, international 
airport. (Shannon) 

2. In what occupation do most of the 
Irish earn a living? (Farming) 

3. Name the warm current of water 
which gives Ireland its mild climate. 

(Gulf Stream) 

_4. What is the name for the fuel that 
is coal-in-the-making and is used all 
over Ireland? (Peat) 

5. What season of the year is sugarin’ 
off time in Vermont? (Spring) 
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6. Why must sap be boiled to pro- 
duce syrup? (To get rid of the water) 

7. What kind of weather makes the 
sap run? (Freezing nights and warm 
days) 

8. Name the two girls’ organizations 
which are celebrating birthdays on 
March 12 and 17. (Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls) 

9. What is the name for the violent 
wind storms which appear as funnel- 
shaped clouds? (Tornadoes) 

10. A British team will try to climb 
the highest mountain in the world in 
April. Name the mountain. (Mt. Everest) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 
1. REPORTING ON IRELAND: 


3-b; 4-a; 5-c; 6-a. 
2; OVER’ TO IRELAND: 1-potatoes; 
+ 8; 3-shamrock; 4-Shannon. 

T's A oe: before a road test was 
mS. back aes | ip; lose his license; 
didn’t turn 

1-d; 2-c; 3-h 


the 
4. SUGARIN’ OFF’ "TIME: 
+5: 5-a; 6-f; 7-b; 

: MATCH THEM UP: 1-b; 2-f; 3-d: 4c; 
-a: 6-e 


l-a; 2-c; 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: Ii-brown; 6- rfect; 8-go; 9- 
R.I.; ll-adds; 14-spot; 1 aon : 
medal; 20-sparrow: 22-n 

31-elk: “tril: 


26-any; 28-are; 29-get; 
yam. 
DOWN: Ii-be; 2-R.R.; 3-of; 4-we; 5-N.C.; 
© pods; BN ma “> jit 7 
ar; are; polo 
-work; 25-N 25-he; 


28-all: 
Fd 31-elm; sia. 


27-yet; 





Tools for Teachers 


Central Africa 
March 25 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Introducing East Afri- 
ca, 1950, free; From Darkness to Light, 
1949, free, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

BOOKS: Here Is Africa, by E. Gatti 
& A. Gatti, $3.00 (Scribner, 1943). 
Rumble of a Distant Drum, by Mary 
Lee Akeley, $3.50 (Dodd, 1946). 

ARTICLES: “Struggle for Africa’s 
Wealth,” U. S. News G World Report, 
Sept. 12, 1952. “Africa Was a Surprise,” 
by B. Kielty, Holiday, Dec., 1952. “Afri- 
can Unrest,” U. S. News & World Re- 
port, Oct. 31, 1952. “Why the Congo Is 
Happy ...,” Newsweek, Dec. 15, 1952. 

FILMS: Life in Hot, Wet Lands, 10 
minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago~1, Ill. Life of a jungle 
boy and his family in the Congo basin. 
African Tribez, 11 minutes, sale, Paul 
Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. Tribal life 
in Kenya Colony and the Belgian Congo. 

FILMSTRIPS: Colonial Empire: In- 
troducing East and Central Africa, 45 
frames, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
People, geography, and industries of 
British colonial possessions in Africa. 
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Sugarin’ Off! 


2. With roads cleared into “‘sugar bush” 
and buckets scattered, Mr. Aldrich drills 
holes in trees and inserts metal spouts. 


, 


Karvonides 


1. Maple sugar time in Vermont—Billy Aldrich gets 
to work scattering metal buckets among trees. 


Log Cabin Syrup photos 


3. Covered buckets hung from spouts collect tree 
sap; later they are emptied into gathering pails. 


Sat 


AR wes sa 


4. Gathering pails are emptied into the tractor- 
pulled tank, which is drained into sugar-house. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 

















Better snapshots are yours 


...for the LOOKING! 


Maybe you're overlooking this important 
thing in your picture taking: 


If you want to take unusual and interesting pic- 
tures, you simply have to get ovt ond LOOK 
for the kind of pictures you want in the places 
where they are likely to happen! 


Take this wonderful picture of the deer 
in the snow. Do you suppose the photogra- 
phe: sat home and planned that picture? 
Hardly! Undoubtedly he knew from past 
experience that heavy snows drive animals 
out of their usual hiding places in search 
of food. So after a heavy snow, he took his 
camera out to the logical places. 


And see what a picture subject he found 
for his looking! 


One thing to remember about a/l camera 
trips, though, is to be swre wo take plenty of 
film. Suppose, for example, the photogra- 
pher had used all his film before he came 
upon these deer among the cabins! You'll 
find it a good idea to buy your Ansco All- 
Weather film in the 3-Roll Economy Pak. 
That way you save a full nickel a roll, and 
have a spare supply of film handy! 


SAVE 15¢ 


with the 3-Roll Economy Pak! 





Half the fun in phofography is learning 

to de your own developing and printing. 
Saeene and expensive to learn, you think? 
Hardly! Just get yourself a copy of Ansco’s 
25¢ booklet “Developing and Printing Made 
ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. Easy,” and see how simple it really is! 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. Ae Your CEMNETS CnNS. 


“From Research to Reality” 
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get ‘Down to Earth’ 
to know OUR LAND 





Birthday Greetings 
To 1,820,000 Girls 


Birthday greetings are in order for 
the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. and the 
Camp Fire Girls. The Girl Scouts 
celebrate their 41st birthday anniver- 
sary on March 12, the Camp Fire 
Girls their 43rd on March 17. 

For the first time since 1948, the 
Scouts will award a new badge, the 
“My Government” badge. To receive 
the badge a Scout has to learn impor- 
tant facts about government. 

For example, she gathers informa- 
tion on elections in her community— 
when and where they are held, what 
the candidates stand for, who can 
vote. She helps bring out the vote. 
She lists privileges and responsibili- 
ties of good citizens. 

This year the Camp Fire Girls will 
start a new “Down to Earth” training 
program. On field trips they will ex- 
amine the ground and many of its 
resources. They'll study how best to 
care for the soil and prevent forest 
fires, how the soil helps keep our na- 
tion healthy and prosperous. 


Treasury Counts Its Gold 
—23 Billion Dollars Worth 


Our nation’s gold supply is being 
counted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, It wishes to make sure the 
U. S. has all the gold it’s supposed to 
have—23,000 tons worth 23 billion 
dollars. 

The U. S. uses gold to pay its bills 
overseas and receives gold in pay- 
ment of foreign nations’ bills here. It 
also sells gold to private citizens for 
special uses—filling teeth, making 
rings or other jewelry, and so on. 

The gold is in the form of small 
brick-shaped bars. Each one weighs 
about 27 pounds and is worth about 
$14,000. If all the gold bars were put 
together they would make a solid 
cube 33% feet on each side. 

About half our gold is stored in a 
two-story vault at Fort Knox, Ky. 
The rest is in mints at San Francisco, 
Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and in Treasury Department 
offices scattered across the land. 


Latvian Communists 
Help Selves to Railroad 


There’s a railroad without rails in 
Riga, capital of Communist-run Lat- 
via. The rails have been hauled away 
by two greedy Communist party 
leaders and their men. 

One of the leaders recently spotted 
the railroad while riding in his car. 
He became curious as to why no 
trains ran on the track. Unable to 
find out who owned the railroad, he 
rounded up some Communists who 
began to tear it apart. 

Then the second Communist leader 
came by and protested. “This rail- 
road crosses a farm that 1 am in 
charge of,” he said. “So it’s my prop- 
erty. And my men can use the steel 
rails for roof-beams.” 

“Why should we quarrel?” asked 
the other leader. “Let us start from 
opposite ends and take as much as 
we can.” 

They picked up all the rails, leav- 
ing only the wooden ties. Soon after, 
officials of a nearby lime works plant 
complained. The railroad, used only 
during certain months of the year, 
had belonged to them. 
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Dots on the map mark the new pact members—Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 
Stripes mark Russia and neighboring captive nations, which are Russian run. 


Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey Sign New Pact 


A treaty of friendship and coop- 
eration has been signed by Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. (See map. ) 
The three countries agree to work 
together in case one of them is at- 
tacked. They agree to: 

1. Set up a joint military command 
to work together on defense. This 
command will be in close touch with 
NATO. 

2. Settle peacefully any quarrels 
among themselves. 

8. Invite neighboring countries in 
that region to join them. 

Military experts say the treaty will 
help strengthen NATO's line of de- 
fense in free Europe. NATO is the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
It is made up of 14 nations, including 
Turkey and Greece. The others are: 
the U. S., Canada, Belgium, Britain, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembowg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal. 

These 14 free nations together are 
building. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S POSITION 


Yugoslavia is not a member of 
NATO. It has a Communist gov- 
ernment, but is a bitter.enemy of 
Russia, Yugoslavia has a tough, well- 
trained army of 300,000 men. It is 
an important link in the Defense of 
Western Europe. 

At one time, Yugoslavia was in 
the group of countries controlled by 
Russia. But then Marshal Tito, Yugo- 
slavia's dictator, decided he was tired 
of taking orders from Russia. He 


decided that Yugoslavia should be 
run for its own people, and not for 
Russiq’s benefit. Tito declared his 
independence. Russia was angry. In 
1949 it broke the treaty of friendship 
it had signed with Yugoslavia. The 
two countries became enemies. 

Now it is hoped that other Rus- 
sian-run countries may follow Yugo- 
slavia's lead and break away from 
Russia. If they did, they would find 
defenders inthe new treaty coun- 
tries. They would not have to stand 
alone against Russia. 

A look at the map, shows which 
countries might be tempted to do 
that. Albania is cut off from other 
Russian-run lands. Hungary and Bul- 
garia have common borders with the 
treaty countries. 

President Practices Golf 
On the White House Lawn 

President Eisenhower is keeping 
his eye on the ball. He has found a 
new golf range—the south lawn of 
the White House. Every now and 
then the President practices shots 
on the 250-yard-long lawn. He bangs 
away at 30 or 40 balls for about half 
an hour at a time. 

Former U. S. Presidents also used 
the White House to find recreation 
after busy days. President Truman 
had a bowling alley built in it to 
practice his favorite sport. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt put in a swim- 
ming pool to keep in trim. President 
Coolidge installed an electric horse 
for his exercise. 

President Eisenhower recently 
spent a week end at the Augusta 
National Golf Club in Georgia. 


SKYSWEEPER IS GUN 
CONTROLLED BY RADAR 


The Skysweeper is a new defense 
weapon developed by the U. S. 
Army. It is a deadly accurate 75- 
mm, anti-aircraft gun, controlled by 
radar. The 10-ton weapon can search 
out planes in all kinds of weather and 
shoot them down at altitudes of up 
to four miles. Army officers call the 
gun an “artillery machine gun.” It 
fires 45 shells a minute. Its radar 
can spot a plane 15 miles away, then 
track its course. When the plane is 
within range, the radar aims and 
fires the gun automatically. 

The new weapons also can shoot 
down swift low-flying planes which 
are traveling at speeds up to 1,000 
miles an hour. 


March Is Red Cross Month; 
Eisenhower Opens Its Drive 

“My fellow Americans, I know the 
Red Cross. I have known it in peace 
and in two world wars . . . It is 
ready to serve. But only we—the 
American people—can keep it ready.” 

President Eisenhower spoke these 
words earlier this month when he 
opened the 1953 American Red Cross 
drive to raise money. 

This year the Red Cross needs 
$93,000,000 to do its job. It also 
must collect 5,000,000 pints of blood. 
The blood will be used for the 
armed forces, sick or injured civ- 
ilians, civil defense emergencies, and 
to fight polio. (See Junior Scholastic, 
Feb. 4.) 


Iz Inglish Speling to Hard? 
“Yes, Sur!” Say Sum Britons 

Speling shood be made ezier, 
say sum Inglishmin. And if they 
had their way more words would 
be spelled the way they sound— 
like those in the first sentence 
above. 

Some members of Britain's Parlia- 
ment believe a law is needed to 
make English spelling simpler. They 
may have a point, too. Here, for ex- 
ample, are seven ough words, yet all 
are pronounced differently: bough, 
rough, though, through, thought, 
cough, hiccough. 

But there's little chance Parlia- 
ment will pass a law to change 
English spelling. Some members say 
English isn't hard if you study. 








News in a Nutshell 





Is Latin a dead language? “No,” 
says Monsignor Antonio Bacci, one 
of the world’s leading Latin scholars. 
Msgr. Bacci lives in the Vatican. He 
is putting out a magazine written 
completely in Latin words used by 
Romans 2,000 years ago. But Msgr. 
Bacci is showing that it can be used 
for up-to-date things. He is translat- 
ing many modern words into Latin, 
such as football—oblongi follislubus. 
Manubriato reticulo, which means 
“game of the net with handle,” is an- 
other. The game? Tennis. 


A lightweight portable X-ray 
machine has been developed by the 
U. S. Army. Docturs will use it in 
treating soldiers at the front lines. 

The new X-ray machine comes in 
several parts. Each of the parts can 
be carried easily by a soldier. The 
machine can be assembled in 15 
minutes and taken apart just as fast. 
It consists of a table which folds, a 
powerful generator for producing 
electricity, the X-ray unit, and spe- 
cial equipment for developing film. 
Film can be developed in emergen- 
cies within a few minutes. 


Passenger elevators in the Unit- 
ed States travel 6,250,000 miles a .day 
or approximately 250 times round 
the world. So say Westinghouse en- 
gineers. Our 125,000 passenger ele- 
vators each travel an average of 50 
miles and carry about 1,000 people 
daily. 


U. S. airman Reis Leming, of 
Toppenish, Wash., has got a medal 
from Britain's Queen Elizabeth. The 
22-year-old airman saved 27 persons 
from drowning in the floods which 
recently swept Britain's east coast. 
The medal he’s got is the George 
Medal, second highest award which 
Britain can give for non-military 
heroism. Airman Leming is the first 
foreigner to win it in peacetime. 


Five billion book matches! That's 
how many are used every year in the 
U. S. Giant steel machines turn out 
match books at the rate of 60,000 per 
hour each. The average American 
uses 14 matches a day. But he doesn't 
waste them. Recently 9,000 match 
books were collected from Chicago 
streets. Only seven contained unused 


“lights.” 
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This is how a tornado looks. 


Tornado Season 


Tornadoes are the most violent of 
all storms. They can tear strong 
buildings apart, uproot giant trees, 
whirl people and animals yards 
through the air. 

Our tornado season starts as the 
year begins in the southeastern 
states. As the months pass, the tor- 
nado zone moves northwest. In late 
spring it reaches the central states. 
That's where most tornadoes occur. 

A tornado is a violent air storm 
which appears as a funnel-shaped 
cloud. Its speed ranges from 5 to 140 
mph. Inside the tornado cloud, winds 
blow at speeds of up to 500 mph. You 
can hear a tornado coming, as well 
as see it. It makes a roaring, rushing 
noise. 

Tornadoes are formed by a special 
mixture of air currents. Inside the 
cloud a layer of dry air rides over a 
layer of moist air. This often happens 
in the central U. S. where dry air 
coming down from the northwest 
runs into moist air coming up from 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

How can you avoid getting hurt 
by a tornado? There’s only one an- 
swer. Keep out of its way. 

1. If you're in the open, run out 
of its path by moving at right angles 
to the direction in which it’s ap- 
proaching. If you don't have time to 
run, lie down in the nearest ditch or 
gully. 

2. If you’re at home or in school, 
take shelter on the lowest floor of the 
building. Keep away from windows. 
And keep out of the gym or audi- 
torium. 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 


Looking Ahead 


The man of the future will sleep 
soundly on a “chillow” in summer 
heat. He'll buy gasoline by the 
pound instead of the gallon. And his 
shoes won't squeak. That's what the 
American Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation says. 

The “chillow” is a plastic pad. The 
sleeper places it inside his pillow 
case, and plugs it into a wall socket. 
A tiny electric pump on the floor cir- 
culates cool water through the pad. 

The non-squeak shoes are made of 
leather tanned in four minutes. Usu- 
ally it takes many weeks to tan 
leather. A shoemaker says leather 
made by the new process won't have 
time to develop a squeak. 

Gasoline can be measured by the 
pound by an instrument which 
weighs liquids flowing through a 
pipe. 


Arctic Worms 


Some worms like cold weather. 
The Arctic Ocean's full of them, says 
Professor MacGinitie of the U. S. 
Navy's Arctic research station. 

The worms range from a fraction 
of an inch to more than a foot long. 
They live at the bottom of the ocean. 
Some burrow in the mud. Some shel- 
ter in cracks in underwater rocks. 
Others build their own protection. 
They grow a special tube of parch- 
ment*-like material over their bodies. 
Their heads stick out through the 
top. 

Some have beautiful plumes, like 
a bird’s feather. They use this plume 
to fan tiny sea creatures into their 
mouths. 


New Everest Expedition 


Another team of mountaineers is 
challenging the “champ.” The champ 
is Mt. Everest in the Hima'ayas. It 
is the highest Mountain in the world, 
towering 29,002 feet above sea level. 
No one has ever reached the top and 
lived to tell the tale. A ten-man 
team from Britain will try to conquer 
the champ in April. 

The British team will use helicop- 
ters to carry tons of equipment to the 
base camp at the foot of Mt. Everest. 
This will save the climbers many 
weeks of difficult trek* across the 
foothills. 
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Ireland Calls 
Her People Home 








Map desianed by Junior Scholastic’s cartographer, Gerard L. Alexander 
Though far north, Ireland has a mile’, damp climate. Winds from the west are 
warmed by Gulf Stream. When they strike the mountains, rain falls. Northern 
Ireland is part of United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Tes spring Ireland is giving a big 

party, called “Ireland at Home.” 
It will start on Easter Sunday, April 
5, and last for three weeks in every 
lrish city, town, and village. There'll 
be operas and concerts, plays and 
ballet. There will be lots of sports. 
events. 

And the guests? They will be tour- 
ists from abroad who want to enjoy 
the fun. Most of all, lreland is look- 
ing forward to greeting people of 
Irish descent who live in the United 
States. More people of Lrish descent 
live in the U. S. than live in Ireland 
itself. 

Many of the visitors will arrive by 
air at Ireland's big, international air- 
port, Shannon. Suppose you're on 
one of those planes. What will you 
see? 


After hours of looking down at 
clouds and ocean, you suddenly see 
Ireland below. The island looks un- 
believably neat and green. It looks 
like a collection of toy farms on a 
pistachio-and-chocolate cake. - 

You see bright green fields neatly 
laid out. Dark brown land is ready 
for planting. A tiny (from the air) 
river winds across the land. Those 
dark, narrow lines are the roads. You 
can just make out a truck or cart 
moving along the road, carrying 
farm produce to market. Those white 
specks must be cattle and sheep 
grazing. 

As your plane first came over land, 
you saw low mountains rimming the 
country. Now the land has flattened 
out. Its green fields seem to roll on 
and on. Here and there you see a 
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cluster of farm buildings, a little 
village, a lone cottage. 

You guess that Ireland is a farming 
country, and your guess is right. 
Most of its three million people make 
a living farming. When you tour 
around later, you'll see fields of flax, 
which will become fine Irish linen. 
You'll see fields of potatoes, sugar 
beets, barley, and rye. In the green, 
grassy pastures, cattle, sheep, and 
horses fatten up. 

But, look—over there to the right. 
You can see where it’s raining on 
part of the land. You'll get quite a 
bit of rain in Ireland. That's what 
makes the country look so green. 


WHY IT RAINS 


Ireland stands facing the open wa- 
ters of the Atlantic Ocean. From the 
ocean, winds sweep in over the coun- 
try. The winds are warm because 
they pass over the Gulf Stream. It is 
a current of warm water, a sort of 
river in the ocean, which flows from 
the Gulf of Mexico, up our East 
Coast, and across the ocean to Eu- 
rope. 

These warm, wet ocean winds hit 
cool mountains. Their 
moisture condenses* and falls as 
rain. The land is watered and the 
rivers fed. 

These same winds keep the cli- 
mate mild. This is lucky for the 
farmers. Ireland lies as far north as 
Hudson Bay in Canada. But thanks 
to the warm Gulf Stream, its climate 
is mild and kind to crops. 

Your plane circles and comes 
lower. Here you can see men work- 
ing in huge “chocolate” fields. They 
are cutting peat. 

You'll find peat in the bogs. Peat 
is formed of decayed plants. If it 
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were packed down tightly for a few 
million years, it would become coal. 
Ireland lacks other kinds of fuel. So 
its people burn chunks of peat to 
warm their houses. 

Your plane comes in at Shannon. 
Within a short time, you're ready to 
begin exploring Ireland by land. 
There’s Dublin, the capital, where 
a sixth of the people live. And in 
Laka Gara, Roscommon County, 
there’s something very interesting 
you don’t want to miss. 

Some 150 rocky islands stand in 
the middle of Lake Gara. No one 
used to pay them much attention. 
But last year the Lrish were draining 
some land near the lake. Its water 
level went down, leaving still more 
islands above water. 

Then the Irish made an exciting 
discovery. They found that ancient 
Irishmen had built the islands about 
4,500 years ago! Tools and weapons 
left behind by the lake dwellers 
proved this. 
~ The ancient Irish had dug wooden 
staves® into the bed of the lake. In- 
side the staves, they heaped stones 
to form tiny islands. On each island 
they built two or three huts. Thus 
the lake protected them from wild 
beasts. Underwater paths connected 
the islands and the shore. 


POOR FARMLAND 


Out in the country you'll note that 
some of the land is poor for farming. 
One seventh of the country is cov- 
ered with wet bogs. Along the west 
coast, rocks and boulders litter* the 
earth and make plowing almost im- 
possible. Huge ravines crack open 
the land. They were left when the 
earth settled into its present shape 
many thousands of years ago. 


In those areas the people are poor. 
It’s hard to earn a living. Here, and 
even where the land is good, farmers 
are cut off from the rest of the world. 
In some places there are no buses, 


cars, or good roads. Few villages 
have movie theatres or radios. Some 
are without electricity. It’s easy to 
see one reason why the Irish have 
become famed as tellers of stories. 
Because life in a village is hard, 
and sometimes dreary, many young 
people leave the farms. Some go to 
Dublin. Many more go to England. 
Others come to the United States. 
Many young people have been 
leaving Ireland for more than one 
hundred years. In 1846, about eight 


million people lived in Ireland. Most 
of them were so poor that they lived 
on potatoes. In that year a potato 
disease swept across western Europe. 
The potato crop was ruined, About 
a million Irish men and women died 
of starvation. All those who could 
left the country. 

The Irish who came to the U. S. 
soon found that if they worked hard 
they could get plenty to eat. They 
wrote to their relatives who had re- 
mained behind in Ireland. They sent 
money back to their brothefs and 
sisters. More and more of the Irish 
left their native land. In the last 
hundred years, about three million 
people have left the country. 

In recent years thousands of Irish 
have gone to Britain. They can make 
far higher wages there than they 
could ever earn at home. 


LOW MARRIAGE RATE 


Meanwhile the population of Ire- 
land keeps_going down. One reason 
is that so many young people leave 
the country. But there is another rea- 
son: Seven out of every ten men and 
women in Ireland between the ages 
of 15 and 44 are unmarried. (In the 
U. S. this figure is three out of ten. ) 
This means not many children are 
being born in Ireland. 

In the past few years, the Irish 
government has gone to work to try 
to stop the people leaving. 

How is the government doing this? 
First it set out to improve the con- 
dition of Ireland’s farms. Modern 
machines are now busily at work 
changing the countryside. They are 
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draining bogs so that crops will grow 
on them. In western Ireland, bull- 
dozers are pushing away boulders, 
and shoving huge pieces of granite 
into the sea. The ravines are being 
filled in. The government hopes to 
clear four million acres of land for 
farming. This is one fifth of the coun- 
try’s total land area. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The government is also bringing 
electricity to villages which have 
never seen an electric light. Huge 
hydro-electric plants are going up on 
the swiftly flowing rivers Liffey and 
Shannon. More important still the 
Irish are now making use of their 
peat on a big scale. The peat will be 
fuel to power electric generators. 

When these projects are com 
pleted, not a single farm, village, or 
cottage will be without electric pow 
er. Life in the country will be less 
dreary. Then, the government hopes 
the young people will stay at home. 
They will produce more food on the 
farms. By selling this food abroad, 
Ireland will get money to build more 
factories. 

The government is also trying to 
bring back the young men who have 
already left Ireland. It is providing 
money to build new houses, It is 
promising them higher wages than 
they've ever earned before. 

So you can see why Ireland is giv- 
ing its party this year. It wants to 
show the people whose fathers and 
grandfathers left Ireland years ago 
that the old country is moving ahead 
these days. 


ireland produces a lot of milk, cream, and other dairy products. Photo shows 
early morning scene at the Dingle Creamery as milk cans are loaded on carts. 
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By John Thewlis 


As told to Kent Hurley 
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John, 16, lives in Dublin with his parents, brother, sisters, aunt, unclé, cousins. 


Were from Ireland 


La me start by saying that my 

last name is pronounced TOO- 
less. I live in Dublin, capital of Ire- 
land, and am in the fourth year at 
the Christian Brothers School. In two 
years I will graduate and go to tech- 
nical school here to study printing. 
I don’t know yet just what I will do 
in printing. My cousin is in the busi- 
ness already, and he says it is good. 
So if it is all right with him it’s all 
right with me. When I am through 
school I will pick the thing I want 
to do most in that business. 

My cousin the printer lives with 
us in our eight-room house. Besides 
my cousin and me, there’s my pa- 
rents, my three sisters, and my 
brother. I am 16. I share a bedroom 
with my brother. I'm glad I have a 
lot of sisters because I get out of 
most of the housework. In the win- 
ter, though, my brother and I take 
care of the fires. We have no furnace, 
but have fireplaces in nearly every 
room. | shovel and carry coal for 
them. 

My father’s sister and her husband 
also live with us. They have five 
children, and four of them live with 
us. We are a big family, and very 
gay. 

The Christian Brothers School is 
a fine place. The school itseli is 
brand new. In fact, we are still try- 
ing to pay for it. Every Friday night 
I go around to houses in the neigh- 
borhood selling tickets to a drawing 
which we hold at the school every 
Wednesday night. Cash prizes are 
given at the drawing. Of course, we 
always sell more tickets than there 
is money in the prize, so we are 


making money little by little t© pay 
off the bills on the school. 

On school days I get up at 8 
o'clock, eat breakfast, and get to 
school by 9. I always walk, for it’s 
only a couple of blocks. 

During the week, in the morning, 
we study Latin, geography, Irish 
literature, mathematics, English, and 
religion. 

Lunch is from 12:30 to 2 p.m. 
Then in the afternoon we have Eng- 
lish, Gaelic*, drawing, science, and 
games. Games are on Thursdays 
only. 


HOME FOR LUNCH 


I always come home for lunch 
since we live so near the school. I 
have a tremendous appetite and eat 
anything Mother gives me. I have 
plenty of time to get lunch and walk 
back to school for afternoon classes. 

School is over at 4 on weekdays, 
and at noon on Saturdays. I go 
straight home from school and do 
my homework until five or six 
o'clock. Then I read or listen to the 
wireless [radio] until 7:30 when we 
have high tea, which means meat 
sandwiches or hot meat with bread 
and tea. We don't have supper then 
until 10:30, and I go to bed right 
after supper. 

Monday nights I always stay 
home reading, but Tuesdays I go 
out training. | belong to the Metro- 
politan Harriers. It is a running club 
in Dublin with a gym where I work 
out. 

Wednesdays | am always at the 
school in the evening, as I said be- 
fore. And Thursdays I spend at the 


club. Friday back to selling tickets 
for the following Wednesday's draw- 
ing at school. Saturday nights I go 
to the movies. Alan Ladd is my 
favorite actor, and Esther Williams 
my favorite actress. 

Saturday afternoons I go to the 
country with friends by bus to hike 
or swim. Sunday afternoons I go to 
Phoenix Park, the largest park in 
Dublin. There my friends and | 
play games like rounders. That is a 
game something like baseball. 

Sunday nights I listen to the wire- 
less and go to bed early. 

We don't have extra sports at 
school nor many clubs. But I have 
hobbies that keep me busy. I like 
to study birds. Some of my Saturday 
afternoon hikes are to watch birds. 
I also like to collect guns. This is 
really my father’s hobby, but I have 
started a collection of my own. 


1 LIKE SINGING 

When I was younger I did a lot 
of singing. | sang in operas, when | 
was thirteen, at the Gaiety Theatre 
in Dublin. I'd like to sing more now, 
but I don’t get much of a chance. 

This past summer I had an inter- 
esting job. Every day I took the 
train to Bray, a town,near Dublin, 
and walked about the streets for six 
hours a day taking pictures of peo- 
ple. I took about fifteen pictures a 
day, took them back to the photog- 
rapher’s shop, where they were de- 
veloped and orders filled. 

I'd like to hear from a few boys 
and girls in America. Write to me at: 
23 Victoria Street, South Circular 
Road, Dublin, Ireland. 





By Eileen Kieran 


| WAS born thirteen years ago in 

Dublin. I lived there for eight 
years with my family, and then we 
moved to Cork in southern Ireland. 
We lived there for three years. Then 
we moved to Rosses Point in County 
Sligo on the west coast near the At- 
iantic Ocean. That is where I live 
now, and of the three place I love 
County Sligo the best. 

School days are pretty much the 
same all over Ireland, but summer 
days are very different depending on 
the place you live. That is why I like 
County Sligo. I have so many things 
to do in summertime! Mostly, I 
swim. My home is only a quarter of 
a mile from the ocean, and I have 
a choice of two beaches. 

There are also several mountains 
near my home. They are near 
enough to walk to, climb on, and 
come back home again all in one 
day. I have a bicycle which takes 
me to the mountains easily. 


OTHER THINGS | LIKE 


Sometimes I go with my friends on 
picnics in the woods. That is lots of 
fun. And if my friends and I get 
tired of swimming, picnicking, and 
mountain climbing, we go boating. 
My father has a small rowboat. 

At home on rainy summer days I 
play the piano. Chopin is my favorite 
composer. I take lessons every Satur- 
day. 

Of course, I do not spend all my 
summer playing. I have work to do 
at home. I help my mother cook, 
wash dishes and clothes, and in the 
winter I light fires. We have no fur- 
nace. There are fireplaces in every 
room. We burn coal, logs, and peat. 

I live with my mother, father, two 
sisters, and brother in a 13-room 
house. It is called Rock House. 
Mother takes in tourists ail during 
the summer. We keep a sitting room, 
dining room, kitchen with pantry 
and scullery*, to ourselves. I share 
my bedroom with my sister Nora, 
and my brother and other sister 
have bedrooms by themselves. 

My father is a traveler for the 
Lever Brothers Co. He sells soap and 
toothpaste to storekeepers in Sligo 
and Cavan counties. Every day he 


*® Means word is defined on page 15. 


starts out to make trips around our 
home. For five weeks he will travel 
short distances to nearby villages 
and cities. Then on the sixth week he 
goes away on long trips and is gone 
all week. 


WE STUDY YEATS 


The tourists who stay with us 
come mainly from England. They 
come here to play golf or to go boat- 
ing or fishing or swimming or hiking. 
Some come to study William Butler 
Yeats, the great Irish poet who lived 
in Sligo. Yeats is buried only a few 
miles from my home. He wrote a 
poem about the lovely little lake is- 
land of Innisfree, which is also near 
my house. Sometimes our teachers 
tells us about Yeats in school, but 
I think he is hard to understand. But 
I know he loved Sligo County very 
much, and so do I. Perhaps some day 
I will understand all his poetry. 

My school is called “Star-of-the- 
Sea,” and is in Rosses Point. In June 
I shall graduate from the sixth stand- 
ard [about 7th grade]. Ours is a 
Grade C school. That means that all 
the courses are taught in the English 
language, and Gaelic is taught only 
as a foreign language. Grade A 
schools teach most subjects in Gaelic. 
Even though English is the national 
language, we all speak English and 
Gaelic. 

Next September I will start to 
Study in the Mercy School in Sligo 
City. I will cycle there or take a bus. 
It is about five miles from my home. 
I do not know what courses I will 
be studying, but I will take what- 
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ever I must to become a nurse. I 
will not come home for lunch. Lunch 
at home is meat or fish, potatoes, and 
cabbage. 

I get up each morning at 7:30 
and have porridge, an egg, toast, 
and tea for breakfast. I leave for 
school at 8:45. School is only 10 
minutes away walking, but if it rains 
Daddy takes me in his car. My 
friends and I play games until 
classes begin at 9:30. We have 
Gaelic lessons first. Last October | 
won a silver ring for speaking Gaelic 
well in a competition at school. We 
have arithmetic, too, in the morning 
and at 10 o'clock, roll call. Some 
children live so far away from 
school they cannot get there until 
10, so roll call is late. Then we have 
writing, singing, reading, English 
grammar, geography, history, nee- 
dlework, and cooking. We also have 
catechism. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


We have many holidays from 
school. St. Patrick’s Day is my 
favorite holiday next to Christmas. 
We always have big parades on 
March 17, and we wear costumes. 
We must wear a shamrock and 
something green. St. Patrick used the 
shamrock to teach the idea of the 
Trinity—three leaves to mean three 
Beings in God. The color green is 
the color of the shamrock, which is 
why we wear that. 

I would love to have some letters 
from America. My address is Rock 
House, Rosses Point, County Sligo, 
Ireland. 


Elleen’s mother enjoys painting. Eileen is at left, her sister Ursula at right. 




















Float Backwards 


A Short Story by CHARLES EINSTEIN 


ws the year 1929 comes up. in 
conversation, many people think 
immediately of Black Thursday, the 
day the stock market crashed; in 
our family, we think of Black Satur- 
day, which is the day my grand- 
father got his driving license. The 
following Tuesday the state legisla- 
ture passed a law requiring each 
applicant for a driver's license to 
take a road test, a coincidence* 
which my father called to Grand- 
father’s attention time and again. 
“One look at you behind the wheel, 
they passed the law,” my father 
would say. 


“The reward of toil is a jealous 
son,” my grandfather would reply, 
quoting a proverb from the old 
country. “And a license is stil] a 
license.” 

My father would shift his tack. 
“Look at Mr. Ghiblikian next door.” 
Like Grandfather, Mr. Ghiblikian 
was from the old country and now 
learning to drive a car. “He drove 
around the block five times today. 
You only did it once.” 

“Yes,” Grandfather said, “but I did 
it in reverse.” 

This was true. My grandfather 
early displayed a remarkable ability 


to back up in an automobile. The 
truth, though he tried to disguise it, 
was that it came to him with con- 
siderably more ease than going for- 
ward. 

“See where you backed into the 
garage again tonight,” my father 
would say at supper. “How come you 
always come in backwards at night?” 

“So I can go out frontwards in the 
morning,” Grandfather said, cracking 
an almond with his teeth. “I see 
where Ghiblikian has a garage with 
two doors.” 

This also was true. Mr. Ghibli- 
kian’s garage, of the flimsy, tempo- 
rary sort that was being erected 


* helter-skelter in back yards all over 


town in those days, now had an 
opening in the back as well as in 
front. Driving into the garage the 
night before, Mr. Ghiblikian had 
stepped on the wrong pedal and had 
gone right on through. Grandfather 
was delighted. 

“That Ghiblikian,” he said, and 
shook his head. This was a reference 
to a year or so before, when a Mrs. 
Schloss had moved in across the 
street. Grandfather and Ghiblikian, 
both widowers, had set their caps for 
her. It -was more for the sake of a 
contest than anything else, because 
Mrs. Schloss was not much to look 
at, and besides, she moved to Buffalo 
after a few months. 

But while she was living across the 
street the competition was brisk and 
Ghiblikian came out the undeniable 
winner, having dated her five times 
to twice for my grandfather. Further- 
more, Mr. Ghiblikian once persuaded 
Mrs. Schloss to go rowing with him 
in the park, a feat my grandfather 
could not match. Outwardly, the two 
men remained friends after she left, 
but, quietly biding his time, Grand- 
father thirsted for revenge. 

After Ghiblikian went through the 
garage my grandfather became sort 
of the elder automotive statesman of 
our block. He took to discussing pis- 
ton displacement and differentials 
with the neighborhood graybeards, 
and he could back into a parking 
space like greased lightning. This 
was the kind of thing that often pro- 
vided fodder for my father in his job 
as advertising director for a group of 
furniture stores. One night he came 
home with the light in his eyes that 
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bespoke a new promotion stunt. 

“Where,” he said to me, “is Henry 
Ford?” 

“Who?” 

“Your grandfather.” 

“He's polishing the car,” I said. “I'll 
get him.” 

Grandfather came in, perspiring. 
My father let him have it. “You are 
going to be in the Founders’ Day 
Parade,” he told him. “You are going 
to drive the car.” 

“Well,” my grandfather said. ° 

“Backwards,” my father added. 


lr was not so fantastic as it sounded. 
In those times, the Founders’ Day 
Parade included elaborate floats built 
on automobiles. The outline of the 
float more or less had to follow the 
shape of the automobile. By turning 
the car around, my father reasoned, 
he could achieve a totally new effect. 
His furniture firm, he explained to 
my grandfather, would be repre- 
sented in the parade by the proud, 
upthrust prow of a ship which was 
to be named the USS Constitution. 

“How you going to do any adver- 
tising with a ship?” my grandfather 
asked. 

“Simple,” my father said. “We're 
building this thing right over the car 
‘so you can't see anything but the 
wheels and the ship. There'll be flags 
all over it. Red, white and blue. We 
may even stick a phonograph inside 
playing “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.’ And,” he added excitedly, “not 
a word of advertising anywhere. You 
see? You get the idea? A great patri- 
otic theme, unsullied* by a commer- 
cial breath. Then we win first prize 
for the best float, and all the papers 
carry the name of the company. 
Simple.” He smiled indulgently* at 
my grandfather. “Any more ques- 
tions?” 

“Yes,” Grandfather said. “How do 
I see where I'm going?” 

“You would ask something like 
that.” Petty things always irritated 
my father. “Maybe we'll cut a little 
hole in the float so you can look out 
through the rear-view mirror and 
just keep in line with the float in 
front of you. How’s that?” 

“Suppose I'm the first one in the 
parade?” 

My father’s neck became rigid, a 
certain sign of anger. “Do I have to 
do the thinking for everybody in this 
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family? Why don’t you figure some- 
thing out for yourself for a change?” 

“I'm trying to,” Grandfather said. 
“I'm trying to figure, for instance, 
why it’s me who drives the Constitu- 
tion. Why not you?” 

“I don't drive as well as you.” 

That was the clincher. My grand- 
father asked weakly what would 
happen if he had an accident, and 
my father told him cheerily he would 
go to jail, but, even so, the unlooked- 
for spear of flattery had left my 
grandfather helpless. 

“You're the great driver of the 
age,” my father said to him. “Okay. 
Now’s your chance.” 

The more my grandfather thought 
about it, however, the less he liked 
the prospect of driving backwards in 


a parade, and, possibly, of losing his 
license. His doubts increased when 
our car was fitted out as the USS 
Constitution, with only the smallest 
of peepholes in the back window to 
be seen through the rear-view mirror. 

“What happens if something gets 
in the way of the peephole?” Grand- 
father inquired of my father. 

“Get out and fix it,” my father said. 

“How do I get out?” 

“The same way you get in.” 

My grandfather had the sense not 
to ask how he was supposed to get 
inside the USS Constitution, but it 
puzzled him. 

It turned out, finally, that the crepe 
paper alongside the car door could 
be crept under, the door opened 
most carefully, and a human form 
wedged behind the wheel. My father 
explained this to my grandfather and 


stood by psoudly as a towing truck 
came the morning of the parade to 
pick up Grandfather and the Consti- 
tution and take them to the starting 
point, 

Together, my father and I went by 
streetcar to the reviewing stand. The 
parade was to come down Stedman 
Avenue and turn into Main Street 
and go on down it. It was crisp April 
weather, and the sound of jaunty 
music was in the air. How beautiful 
the Constitution would be as she 
sailed down the broad thoroughfare! 

In the distance, we could hear the 
parade coming. First came the bands, 
and the marching men, and finally 
the floats one after another, gay and 
brilliant in their colors. 

“Can you see the Gonstitution?” I 
asked. I was jumping up and down 
excitedly. “Is it coming?” 

“Keep quiet,” my father said. I 
took one look at him and guessed 
that the Constitution was not coming. 
My father became involved in a hud- 
dled chattering with several notables 
on the reviewing stand. | felt a hand 
on my shoulder. I looked up. There 
was my grandfather. 


My father turned and saw him, 
too. “You,” he said. : 

“Me,” Grandfather said. The pa- 
rade was drumming past us now. 

“I understood,” my father said— 
his voice was ice cold—“that the USS 
Constitution failed to make the turn 
from Stedman into Main.” 

Grandfather shrugged. 

“I understand further,” my father 
said, “that just a little while ago the 
police found a ship sailing all by it- 
self down Stedman Avenue.” 

Again, the shrug. 

“How much,” my father said, “did 
you pay Ghiblikian to drive?” 

“Nothing,” my grandfather said, 
defensively. “He wanted the practice 
driving backwards.” 

For a long time after that, I re- 
garded my grandfather as a smart 
man. After a while, I began to realize 
that my father was just as smart, if 
not smarter. He did, after all, leave 
the name of his company off the 
float. 

The only one who was not smart, I 
think, was Ghiblikian. He lost his 
license, and when he tried to get it 
back he couldn't pass the test. And 
it might be added, my grandfather 
never let him forget it. 
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Sugarin’ Off! 


‘ ener | 
Log (Cabin Syrup 


This is the Aldrich sugar house, where sap is boiled into syrup and sugar. 


REEZING nights and warm days 

are a sure sign that the sap is run- 
ning and it’s “sugarin’ off” time again 
in Vermont. That's the time of year 
that the Aldrich family looks forward 
to all year long. 

The Aldrich family lives at Derby 
Line, high in the rolling Vermont 
hills. Their big white farm house 
overlooks the boundary between 
Vermont and Canada. This is maple 
sugar land. 

Making syrup and sugar from the 
sap of maple trees is one of America’s 
oldest farm industries. The earliest 
explorers of the New World found 
North American Indians making 
sugar from the sap of maple trees. 
And for hundreds of years farmers 
in our northern states have been tap 
ping the maple trees early in the 
spring of each year. 

Sugaring weather starts the sap 
running in the tall maple trees in the 
sugar bush. “Sugar bush” is the name 
for an area where a great many 
maple trees are growing. On the Ald- 
rich farm the sugar bush covers 
more than 30 acres on the gentle 
slope beyond the farm house. 

Practically everyone in the Aldrich 
family helps with the work at sugar- 
ing off time. Ira Aldrich, the father, 
is a dairy farmer. He runs the maple 
sugar and syrup business as a side- 
line. The average sugaring season 
lasts about six weeks in early spring. 

Mrs. Aldrich helps her husband. 


She makes maple sugar candies and 
cakes which they sell along with 
maple syrup and sugar. She also does 
the bookkeeping and takes care of 
the correspondence. 

The boys in the Aldrich family do 
their share, too. 

For weeks before the maple sap 
starts to run, there’s plenty of work 
to be done. Roads and pathways 
must be cleared through deep snow 
in the sugar bush. Hundreds of metal 
buckets and their covers have to be 
scattered among the maples. 

Billy, who is 12, helps his father 
and older brothers. Together they 
place buckets and covers near the 
trees that will be tapped. The buckets 
are later hung on the maple trees so 
that the sap drips into them. Some- 
times the snow in the woods is deep. 
Then the men and boys must wear 
snow shoes to walk from the path- 
ways across the drifts to place the 
buckets near the trees. It usually 
takes seven of them two days to 
scatter some 2,600 buckets among 
the trees. 

The oldest Aldrich boy, James, 17, 
helps get the pails out and tap the 
maple trees when he is home on 
vacation from Thayer Academy. 
Robert, who is 15, helps during his 
vacation, too. Later when it’s time 
for gathering, Robert is usually ex- 
cused from school to help harvest 
the maple sap. 

Mr. Aldrich and his helpers tap a 


By CONSTANTINE KARVONIDES 


Special Reporter for 
Junior Scholastic 


maple tree by boring a hole about 
one or two inches deep in the side 
of the tree. The hole is about three 
feet above the ground. Then they 
insert a metal spout—spile, as it’s 
called—into the hole. The bucket 
hangs from a hook at the end of the 
spout. Covers are placed over the 
pails to keep rain and snow from 
falling into the sap. The sap drips 
through the spout into the bucket. 
On large and vigorous trees, two or 
three buckets can be hung. 

After the trees are tapped and the 
pails hung, it’s time to get the sugar 
house ready. This work is done while 
waiting for good sugaring weather 
First, the tall smoke stack is put up. 
(It’s taken down each year because 
strong, winter winds would blow it 
over.) Inside the sugar house equip- 
ment used in boiling the sap down to 
syrup is cleaned and put into work- 
ing condition. Wood is piled high in 
the adjoining wood shed. A lot of 
wood is needed to keep the fires 
burning under the large pans which 
are filled with boiling sap. 


SAP STARTS RUNNING 

Finally, freezing weather the night 
before is followed by a warm, sunny 
day. The snow begins to melt. And 
the sap starts to run in the maple 
trees. You can hear it dripping stead- 
ily into the metal pails. The weather 
is very important to the flow of sap. 
During steady cold weather, no sap 
flows. Nor will it keep on flowing 
when the weather remains warm for 
several days and nights in a row. 

As the pails fill, it’s time to gather 
the sap and take it to the sugar house 
where the boiling process begins. 

Mr. Aldrich needs about six helpers 
to gather all the sap from 2,600 pails 
and boil it down during days of good 
runs. On these days, the pails are 
filled to overflowing. The sap is boil- 
ing in the sugar house all day long 
and sometimes after nightfall. 

Gathering is done by pouring the 
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sap from buckets into larger gather- 
ing pails. Then the men carry the big 
pails to a huge sled-borne tank. The 
sap is poured into this tank, which 
can hold 300 gallons when filled. All 
day long, Robert Aldrich drives the 
powerful tractor which pulls the 
heavy sled through the snow-packed 
woods. 

When the gathering tank is filled, 
Robert drives it back to the sugar 
house. With sled and tractor parked 
beside the house, the sap is unloaded. 
It is poured through a long spout 
from the gathering tank into two 
huge storage tanks inside the sugar 
house. 

From the storage tanks, the sap is 
piped into the pans. There it is boiled 
down. A blazing hot fire keeps the 
sap boiling for hours. As the water 
in the sap turns into steam, the boil- 
ing liquid becomes thicker. It is 
finally time to draw the syrupy liquid 
off. 

Sap, as it comes from the tree, 
contains large volumes of water. “It 
takes about 40 gallons of sap to make 
one gallon of maple syrup,” Mr. Ald- 
rich explains. 


MUST BE FILTERED 

Filtering* the hot syrup after it’s 
drawn from the boiling pans is the 
next step. This has to be done to 
separate fine particles of “sap sand” 
or “nitre” which comes from the tree 
sap. The syrup is boiled once again. 
Then it’s poured into tin cans, ready 
for market. 

Mr. Aldrich also makes maple 
sugar. The sugar is made by boiling 
the sap even longer than when syrup 
is made. By the time this thick liquid 
cools, it hardens into solid maple 
sugar. 

The Aldrich family markets their 
maple products in different ways. 
Through their own mail-order busi- 
ness they ship syrup directly to their 
customers. They also sell maple 
sugar and maple candies. 


SOLD TO PROCESSING PLANT 


A large portion of the yield from 
the Aldrich sugar bush is poured into 
55-gallon metal drums. In these, the 
syrup is sold to near-by processing 
plants that make a variety of maple 
products. 

Near the Aldrich farm is the town 
of Newport. There you'll find one of 
the largest processing plants in the 
state, the American Maple Products 
plant. Mr. Aldrich and many other 


Karvonides 


As the sap boils, someone keeps an eye on it to see how much it has thickened. 
Here Billy puts a dipper into the boiling liquid to check up on the progress. 


farmers in this area sell their syrup- 
filled drums to the plant. 

When the syrup arrives at the 
plant it is tested and graded. From 
the drums the syrup is poured into 
large storage tanks. Then the syrup 
is piped through different parts of 
the plant as it is processed. At the 
plant they make maple syrup for 
table use, maple sugar, and a variety 
of maple sugar candies. A great por- 
tion of maple sugar made here is sold 
in bulk form to companies such as 
Log Cabin for blending with cane 
sugar. 

Pure maple syrup is a luxury food 


item. Not very much is produced. 
That is one reason why it is blended 
with cane sugar, making more syrup 
available and at a lower cost. An- 
other reason is that many people 
prefer a blended syrup. Of course, 
the blend cannot be called pure Ver- 
mont maple syrup. 

As you sit before a plate of griddle 
cakes swimming in maple syrup, 
think of the Aldrich family in Ver- 
mont. Carrying on a tradition older 
than our nation, the Aldrich family 
is eagerly waiting for spring and 
sugaring off time once again this 
year. 





Right This Way 


Lenny Beris, 
Union, N. J., asks: 


Washington School, 


What should a boy say to a girl when 
he takes her to a dance, and the orches- 
tra plays a kind of dance he can’t do? 


If you have been dancing for a while, 
and suddenly the music changes to a 
dance you don’t know, you might ask 
your date if she'd like some punch or 
something to eat. Or you might suggest 
that you join a group of friends who 
aren't dancing either. She'll probably be 
glad to head for the refreshment table 


-with you, and you can ask her to dance 


again when the music changes back to 
a dance that’s familiar. 

However, if you've just begun to 
dance or if your date seems to want to 
continue, you should explain the situa- 
tion to her. Admit frankly that you 


can't do “those South American dances,” 
or that the “fast numbers” are too much 
for you. Your date will understand, and 
she'd probably like to sit out a few 
dances anyway. 


A girl from the Richards School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., wants to know: 


When a boy asks you for a date, and 
you want to accept but have to ask your 
parents’ permission first, what should 
you say to the boy? 


Say something like this: “I'd love to 
go, Bob, but I have to check with my 
parents first. Is it all right if I let you 
know tomorrow?” Then he'll know that 
you're enthusiastic, and he won't mind 
waiting. 

If you don’t tell him why you can't 
definitely accept his invitation, he may 
think you really don’t care about going 
out with him. Or if you accept now and, 
after talking with your parents, find that 
you can't keep the date, you may upset 
both the boy and his plans. It’s best to 
explain the whole truth right away. 
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BEST-SELLING TALE OF TURBULENT SEA ADVENTURE! 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST—Richard Henry Dana 


THE TEXAN—Scot?t Leslile 
. Tombstone is a roaring 
town—where a man lives 
only as long as he can 
draw fast and shoot 
straight! And when Tex- 
an Jed Sloane rides into 
town he faces a notorious 
gang of killers . alone! 
The Texan finds a boy 
attacked from ambush, almost dead from the 
bullets that riddle his body! Who tried to kill 
him? Jed signs as foreman on the ranch 
owned by the boy's father. His first job is to 
trace down the cattle that have been dis- 
appearing from the ranch! With clever 
sleuthing and a lightning-fast draw, the 
Texan solves both mysteries! 


APRIL, 1953 


Do you have trouble finding enough time 
to read? If you can spare aye 15 min- 
utes a day, you'll be amazed at how easy it 
4 to read much more—and have fun doing 
it! 

An average reader can read an average 
book at 800 words per minute, according 
to Wonderful World of Books (TAB, 
Feb.). In 15 minutes he can read 4,500 
words—1,512,000 words by the end of one 
year! Since average book length is 75,000 
words, one year = thera reading for only 
15 minutes a day means YOU can read 
20~yes, 20—books in one year! And it's 
simple, 

A famous doctor made it a point to 
read during the last 15 minutes before he 
went to sleep. One soldier read during 15- 
minute rest periods in drill practice. Each 
of you can find your own 15-minute period 
each day—while riding buses, waiting for 
meals, for a haircut, a phone call... or for 
your favorite date! The trick is to make it 
a cps habit. You'll soon surprise your- 
self! 

How many books will you read this year? 


Pamela db Bell 


tional O 4 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 


P.S. For more information about TAB 
Club, write to me at above address 


A gripping, thrilling tale about the sea! A realistic account of life on a 
and of Spanish California in the early 19th century. Young Dana le 


uare-rigged brig, 
Harvard in his 


Junior year to ship out as a common sailor, on the brig Pilgrim, bound for California 
around stormy Cape Horn. Based on diaries and notes kept during his exciting voyage, 
this book was written to expose the hardships and injustices, the brutal floggings to which 
American sailors were subjected. This best-selling classic has been edited for modern 
reading. Includes a glossary of nautical terms to help you live again this unforgettable 


adventure on the high seas! 


mage EXPLAINED 
—Walter Gibson 


Can you pull a live rab- 
bit from an empty box? 
Can you vanish a lighted 
candle? Make a table 
float in mid-air ... or 
even catch between your 
teeth a bullet fired from 
@ gun? This illustrated book tells you how 
it’s done! Reveals secrets behind the baffling 
tricks and illusions performed by the world’s 
greatest magicians. EXTRA!! This fascinat- 
ing book also shows you many new, easy 
tricks you can do—ranging from simple, 
self-working “pocket tricks” to those per- 
formed with special apparatus on a stage. 
Here's your chance to be really mystifying! 


HIGH INSIDE—R. G. Emery 
“STuh-rike!!" With that, 
star pitcher Cleve Cole- 
man winds up his col- 
lege career with a no-hit 
game — and offers from 
major league bal! clubs! 
A born player, Cleve 
looks upon baseball as 
ee big be 4 

He joins the minor leagues. He proves how 
good he is and is sold to the Pirates. His first 
time up against the Giants—he’s knocked 
out of the ball game—a disgrace! His arm 
goes dead! Specialists try to bring his throw- 
ing arm back, but fail. But Cleve soon hits 
the come-back trail, learns to use his other 
arm—and learns a new sense of values! 





THs LITTLE PRINCESSES 
oeyeommecne «Marion Crawford 


The new Queen of Eng- 
land will be crowned 
June 3! Here's the in- 
timate story of young 
Lilibet who grew up to 
become Britain's fifth 

“4 queen! You'll read de- 
lightful stories about Elizabeth's sister, Prin- 
cess Margaret, about their charming mother 
and their father, the late King . . . and about 
Elizabeth's romance with Prince Philip of 
Greece. For 17 years governess of the two 
Princesses, “Crawfie’” shows you what the 
home life of royalty is really like, tells you 
many amusing anecdotes. Illustrated with 
many family photos 


MUSTANG—Thomas C. Hinkle 


Mustang was an unusual 
colt! Sam McSwain knew 
that. He knew Mustang 
would make a great horse 
someday. Free to roam 
about the ranch, one day 
Mustang wanders too far 
and gets lost. He's cap- 
tured by a Mexican 
horsethief. Some men try to make him a 
rodeo bronc. But Mustang escapes only to 
be chased by a pack of hungry wolves. Cap- 
tured again, Mustang wins the only race he 
ever entered—and runs away. Afraid of men, 
Mustang trusts no one. Finally, he rejoins 
his owner in a race with a blizzard—and 
it’s up to Mustang to save both their lives! 


® For descriptions of Books 81-90, see TAB News sent to Club secretary. 
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LIFE WITH MOTHER, Day (35¢) 





SPACE PLATFORM, Leinster (25¢) 





SATURDAY REVIEW READER (25¢) 








WHAT TO LISTEN FOR IN MUSIC, Copland (35¢) 





MASSACRE, Bellah (25¢) 





DINNER AT BELMONT, Crabb (35¢) 
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THE AGE OF JACKSON, Schlesinger (35¢) 





THE SIGNET CROSSWORD PUZZLE BOOK (25¢) 
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*SOMETHING TO LIVE BY, Kopplin (35¢) 
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MESSER MARCO POLO, Byrae (25¢) 





TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana (25¢) 





| MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson (35¢) 





THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, Crawford (25¢) 





| THE TEXAN, Leslie (25¢) 





MUSTANG, Hinkle (25¢) 





HIGH INSIDE, Emery (25¢) 
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WHAT'S IN A WORD? 


point. Point is an often-used word. 
It has a lot of meanings, and a long 
history. 

The history of point begins in 
ancient Rome. The Latin verb 
punctere meant “to prick.” Because 
the “prick” of a pen or a needle on 
a material made a little dot, or point, 
the noun for “dot” was taken from 
punctere. A dot was called a punctus. 

The French were responsible for 
our getting point from punctus. The 
Old French version of the word 
punctus was pointe. You can see how 
the English got point from pointe. 

We use point as a verb as well as 
a noun. (You can point in a certain 
direction, for instance.) But as a 
noun, point has more different mean- 
ings than it does as a verb. Here 
are some of them: 

1. a prick, speck, or dot. 

2. in writing, a period or decimal 
point. 

3. a place (starting point, for in- 
stance ). 

4. a particular time (at that point, 
we left). . 

5. a characteristic or quality (He 
has many good points). 

6. a sharp end of something. 

7. the main fact of something (I 
don’t get thé point of what you said ). 

8. a good argument ( You've made 
a point we should all think about). 

There are other meanings of the 


noun point. Can you think of some 
of them? (After you've thought of 
all you can, check a dictionary to 
see how many other meanings there 
are. ) 

Now try writing eight sentences, 
in which you use each of the eight 
meanings of point which we have 
described. 


Below you'll find a “pointed” 
limerick. But the rhymed words are 
missing. Choose the rhyme-word 
from the following list which fits 
into each of the blanks—and you'll 
have the poem. ’ 

Rhyme-words: lazy, point, crazy, 
joint, Daisy 


There once was a pointer called 


Who was a dog most exceedingly 


“To do nothing but 


” 


Till my tail’s out of 
Said Daisy, “strikes me as plain 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issve ore defined here. 


coincidence (koh-IHN-suh-duhns). 
Noun. Two or more things that happen 
surprisingly at the same time. 

condense (kuhn-DEHNS). Verb. To 
change from a vapor to a liquid. 

filter (FIHL-ter). Verb. To separate 
solids from liquids; to remove little 
pieces of solid material from a liquid by 
passing the liquid through a sieve or 
through woven material. 

Gaelic (GALE-ihk). Noun. The origi- 
nal language of Ireland. Irish patriots 
today encourage the speaking and writ- 
ing of Gaelic in Ireland. 

indulgently (ihn-DUHL-juhnt-lih). 
Adverb. In a kind, humoring way. In a 


manner suggesting kindness and toler- 
ance for another; putting up with the 
mood or whim of another person. 

litter (LIHT-er). Verb. To scatter or 
be scattered about. 

parchment (PAHRCH-mehnt). Noun. 
A stiff paper with a slightly rippled sur- 
face. 

scullery (SKUHL-er-ih). Noun. Room 
located just off a kitchen, where pots 
and pans are cleaned and stored, where 
the rough, dirty work of the kitchen is 
done. 

stave. Noun. A long strip of wood, 
resembling a stick or staff. 

trek (TREHK). Noun. A trip or jour- 
ney—especially one that is slow and 
difficult. 

unsullied (uhn-SUHL-ihd). Adjective. 
Unspoiled, untarnished. Free from the 
presence of anything disagreeable. 


All contributions must be signed by 
your teacher, stating that they are your 

“<9 original work. Send contributions to: 
Junior Writers, Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Generations 


When winter time came years ago, 
I used to play out in the snow. 


My legs were free, 
My heart was light; 
I'd play from morn 
Till late at night. 


But now an old man, 
I watch my son 
As through the snow 
I see him run. 


As he runs down the hill 
At a steady trot, 

I see the boy 

That I am not. 


He runs about— 
He shouts with glee. 
But in my heart 
That boy is me. 
Nancy Pearce, Grade 7 


Drayton Plains (Mich.) School 
Teacher, E. C. Carlson 


Woodpecker and Tree 


A woodpecker once pecked on a mighty 
big tree. 

Said the tree to the woodpecker, “Why 
peck on me?” 

“It’s like this,” the woodpecker replied 
with a hiss, 

“It's a meal in a million—one I can't 
miss.” 


Maureen Henry, Grade 7 
Castro Valley (Calif.) School 
Teacher, Elizabeth J. Henderson 


Pleasant Memories 


To look at an old pair of boots brings 
many different memories to me. There 
is always a story behind a pair of boots. 
Some have gone to war; others are old 
farmers’ boots, and still other boots 
have walked quietly down a city street. 

But this pair of boots I am going to 
tell you about is not one of these. This 
particular pair of boots saved me from 
rattlesnakes, helped me climb the steep 
and tiresome mountain trails, kept thy 
feet from getting cold, and helped get 
me home safe and sound from Girl 
Scout Camp. 

dane Roland, Grade 7 


Jefferson Jr. H. $., Long Beach, Calif. 
Teacher, Catherine M. Compion 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health,” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this eélumn, 


The Question Bog 


Q. I don't like potatoes, no matter 
how they're prepared. Is there some 
other food that will give me the 
nourishment potatoes provide? 


A. A serving of almost any green or 
yellow vegetable will provide you with 
the same vitamins and minerals found 
in potatoes. For starch, you can take 
your choice among rice, noodles, 
spaghetti or macaroni. Bear in mind, 
though, that these last-named foods 
are not substitutes for potatoes because 
they do not contain the same vitamins 
and minerals found in the vegetable. 
However, they do supply calories (for 
energy) and some protein, and they 
fill you up. 


Q. Why do I get black and blue 
marks very easily, often even without 
knowing it? 


A. One reason may be that the walls 
of the capillaries, the tiny blood vessels 
under the skin, are not so strong as 
they should be. Some nutrition re- 
searchers believe that getting extra 
amounts of the Vitamin C complex from 
foods like citrus fruits, tomatoes and 
green vegetables helps to strengthen the 
capillary walls and keeps them from 
breaking eesily. 


Q. Are bath oils—the kind you put 
into the water-bad for you, if you have 
an oily skin? 


A. The only purpose of bath oils, 
bath salts, or bubble baths is to per- 
fume the water and give you a feeling 
of luxurious comfort. A drop ag two of 
bath oil in your bath water makes it 
pleasantly fragrant and won't affect 
your skin in any way. 

. ° 


Here’s a warning you should heed: 
A bus is not a place to read! 


Every time you try to read or study 
in a moving bus, you give your eye 
muscles a lot of extra work. They have 
to adjust to the movements of the 


book as the bus bumps its way along. 
Even on a smooth road, the shaking 
of the bus makes your book move too 
much for eye comfort. So, when you 
ride in a car or bus, look at the scenery 
or talk to your friends, but don’t try 
to read if you want to be kind to your 
eyes. 
* * 7 

Water, Water, Everywhere, but how 
much do you drink? More than two- 
thirds of your body is fluid. As part 
of the blood and other body fluids, 
water helps to carry food elements to 
the cells and to remove waste products. 
The evaporation of water from the 
lungs and skin helps to regulate your 
body temperature. Take a drink of 
water often during the day. There’s no 
objection to drinking water with your 
meals. Just be sure you chew your 
foods well instead of washing down 
every other mouthful with a swallow 
of water. 





“Good Breakfast 
Means Good Morning” 


During March, a “pilot project” 
on breakfasts is being carried on in 
selected schools in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and Fort Wayne by the 
American Bakers’ Association in 
cooperation with Scholastic Maga- 
zines and Practical Home Econom- 
ics. Student representatives selected 
from each home room will attend 
a model breakfast planned by the 
local PTA and Home Economics 
Department of the school. The 
home economics teacher and the 
school athletic coach will give 
short talks on how breakfasts im- 
prove appearance and build energy 
and stamina. 

A good breakfast means a good 
morning for you in terms of more 
pep, better looks, and better health. 
Most teen-agers know that a good 
breakfast consists of fruit, cereal 
or eggs, bread, butter, and milk. 
But knowing isn’t enough—you 
have to eat breakfast before that 
knowledge does you any good. So, 
whether or not your school is part 
of the “pilot project,” make this 
your own Better Breakfast Month 
and see what wonderful results 
you get! 








SHORT SHOTS 


OW do you like my All-American 
Basketball Team (below)? Quite a 
club, eh? Look at that t-i-m-b-e-r! One 
player (Johnny O’Brien) is 5-9, and no- 
body else is less than 6-3. What's more, 
nary a one averaged much less than 20 
points a game. 

Walt Dukes gets my vote as the coun- 
try’s No. 1 player. Though 6-11, he’s a 
speed demon. And under the boards, 
he’s a kangaroo. Nobody can touch him 
for rebounding. He’s also a great scorer 
and defensive player. A whole team in 
himself, he was 90 per cent of the rea- 
son Seton Hall was rated No. 1 during 
most of the season. 

I got a special boot out of Walt’s 
coming of age this year. I “discovered” 
him back in his high school days and 
have been touting him in this column 
for the past four years. 

Tom Gola also deserves special men- 
tion. Though only a sophomore, he’s 
made most of the All-Americans two 
years in a row. That's par for the course. 
By the time he graduates, he'll be a 
four-time All-American—the first in his- 
tory. , 

He’s a dream of a player. A beauti- 
fully built 6-6’er, he does everything 
you can humanly ask of a player—shoot 
(left hand or right, inside or out), fake, 
drive, dribble, rebound, pass, and play 
defense—all with the greatest of ease 
and coolness. The pro coaches positively 
drool over him. 


> Before saying yes to anybody who 
asks, “Wanna rassle?” make sure he 
doesn’t come from Mepham H. S. of 
Long Island, N. Y. Those Mepham 
wrestlers are the greatest. 

Since the sport was introduced in 


‘1937, Mepham has lost only one match! 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
ALL-AMERICAN BASKETBALL TEAM 


FIRST TEAM 


Player and College 

Ernie Beck, Pennsylvania 
Bob Houbregs, Washington 
Walter Dukes, Seton Hall 
Dick Knostman, Kansas State 
Tom Gola, La Salle 


SECOND TEAM 


Player and College 

Larry Hennessey, Villanova 
Bob Pettit, Louisiana State 
Don Schlundt, Indiana 
Johnny O’Brien, Seattle 
Jim Tucker, Duquesne 


Ht. 
6-4 
6-7 
6-11 
6-6 
6-6 


Ht. 
6-3 
6-9 
6-10 
5-9 
6-6 


Honorable Mention: John Clune, 
Navy; Norm Grekin, La Salle; Frank 
Selvy, Furman; Jim Bredar, Illinois; 
Ed Kalafat, Minnesota. 














_ It rolled up 100 victories in a row, then 
lost to Baldwin H. S. That was in 1946. 
Mepham then launched another streak, 
which on January 30 of this year again 
reached 100. Its victim? Baldwin H. S.! 

The team, coached by its master 
mentor, Sprig Gardner, has won its 
league and sectional titles 15 years in a 
row. Year in and year out it rates on 
a par with the average college team. 
> My boy, Milt Campbell (see Feb. 25 
column), did me proud. I wrote my 
column about him on February 13. The 
very next day Milt went out and won 
both the national high school high hur- 
dles and high jump crowns (indoors). 

His winning hurdles time was just 
one-tenth of a second off the world’s 
record, while his 6-3 jump was a mere 
half inch short of the meet record. 
Competing in the national senior cham- 
pionships that same evening, Milt took 
on some of the world’s greatest hurdlers 
and finished a close third. Not bad for a 


high school kid (Plainfield, N. J.), eh? 


> There must be something about that 
New Jersey air that brings out the ante- 
lope in a runner. At any rate, a neighbor 
of Milt’s from Bayonne (N. J.) High 
School—Johnny Kopil—ran the fastest 
mile in high school history on January 


31 when he covered the distance in 4 | 


minutes 20.1 seconds. 

This broke both the outdoor record 
of 4:21.2 set by Lou Zamperini of Tor- 
rance (Calif.) H. S. in 1934 and the 


by Les MacMitchell of George Wash- 
ington H. S. (New York City). 

Just to show it wasn’t luck, Johnny 
the national interscholastic mile 
crown on February 14. His time was 
4:22.7—a record for the meet. And he 
might have chopped a second or so off 
that mark if he hadn’t been knocked 
around at the start. 


won 


Johnny is a little fellow, 5-5 in height | j 


and weighing only 118 pounds. He’s an 
honor student at Bayonne H. S. and is 
crazy about horses. He spends every 


Sunday on his coach’s farm, helping him | 


train horses. 


> Seems I owe Lubbock (Texas) H. S. 


an apology. In my story on the All- | 


American H. S. Football Squad (Feb. 4 


issue), I said that six high schools won | 


individual honors by placing two boys 
on the team. Somehow I overlooked 
Lubbock. The champs of the Lone Star 
State also placed two men on the team— 


Jim Welch at fullback and Jim Gifford | 


at tackle. 

The “eyes” of Texas who spotted this 
oversight were Paxton Howard, Jr., of 
Midland (Texas) H. S. and Howard 
Moore of Van Alstyne, Texas., 


> Note to Miss Annie Bell Martin of 
Ruston (La.) Junior H. S.: I'm sorry to 
hear that your students are “mad” at me 





for not including their favorite tackle, 
Henry “Red” Delony, on my All-Ameri- 
can Football Squad. But remember that 
there are about 100,000 high school 
tackles and I can pick only about 10. 

It's impossible to be 75 or even 50 
per cent accurate. But I do the job as 
honestly and as thoroughly as I possibly 
can. 


> Note from Jimmy Boyd of Blackstone 
(Va.) H. S.: “In your All-Star football 
selections, you listed a boy named Bill 
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Crozier as being 260 pounds. You called 
him the heaviest player on your All 
American. 

“Now I played football for Blackstone 
H. S. last fall, and can top Bill. I'm 
6-feet-7 and weigh 275 pounds. I play 
defensive tackle. Can you tell me if I'm 
the heaviest high school football player 
in the land?” 

Anybody know of a heavyweight who 
can top Mr. Boyd? 


—Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








oP cle-facts 








* QUIZ 


1. How does a battleship hit 
a target that’s too far away to 
be seen? 


3. How can jet bombers hit 
targets through the clouds? 


ABOUT OUR NATION'S 
DEFENSE WEAPONS 


2. How is a speeding guided 
missile controlled high above 
the earth? 


ANSWERS 


1. A radar system for naval guns 
enables them to hit targets that 


2. An electronic system controls 
our high-flying, powerful guided 
missiles from the ground. 


3. Aradar bombing system helps 
our pilots see targets hidden by 
clouds and at night. 


! 
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! 
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' 
! 
! 
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The Bell Telephone System has helped the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
develop all of these improvements on our defense weapons. It is working 
with the armed forces and the Atomic Energy Commission on more than 
100 projects which will help defend our nation! 


Bell Telaphme. Syl 
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Citizenship Quiz @® 2-22: 


1. REPORTING ON IRELAND 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 4 
points each. Total, 24. * 


1. Ireland is mainly a 
a. farming country. 
b. coal-mining country. 
c. industrial country. 
. Ireland’s climate is 
a. hot and dry. 
b. bleak and snowy. 
ec. mild and rainy. 
3. Peat is used for 
a. making Irish linen. 
b. heating houses. 
c. feeding the cattle. 
. Most of the farmers 
a. work very hard. 
b. have electricity and radios. 
c. live in modern houses. 
. New hydro-electric plants will 
a. make peat. 
b. stop the rain. 
c. give electricity to villages. 
6. Irish workers now in England are 
asked to 
a. come home to stay. 
b. emigrate to America. 
c. visit Lake Gara. 


My score___ 


2. OVER TO IRELAND 


Many Irish names start with O- 
O'Hara, O’Brien, O'Regan. In the fol- 
lowing sentences you must fill in the 
word which is defined. We have given 
you the o’s which appear in the words. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 


1. When disease struck these plants, 
there was a famine. 
OP aeeth, atte 

2, “Men cut chunks of peat from these 
marshy fields. 

—~ Po 

3. On St. Patrick's Day, every Irish- 

man likes to wear one. 


3. IT’S A STORY 


Here is a summary of the story, “Float 
Backwards.” Make it correct by circling 
the right word or phrase inside the 
parentheses. Score 2 points each. Total, 
10. 


Grandfather got his driver's license 
(by driving five times around the block, 
by driving backwards, before a road 
test was needed). It was easy for him 
to drive a car (backwards, with one 
hand, very fast). His son’s float in the 
parade was designed to look like a (fur- 
niture store, ship, plane). Grandfather 
was afraid if he drove he would (win 
the prize, get dizzy, lose his license), 
so he got a friend to drive. The float 
(won the prize, didn’t turn the corner, 
crashed into a tree). 


My score 


4. SUGARIN’ OFF TIME 


Number the following steps in sug- 
arin’ off, so that they are in the right 
order. Score 3 points each. Total, 24. 


__a. Freezing nights are followed by 
warm days. 

__b. Sap is gathered. 

_c. Pails are scattered. 

__.d. Roads are cleared in the sugar 
bush. 

__e. Sap is boiled. 
__f. Sap begins to run. 
__.g. Sugar house is prepared. 
—_h. Trees are tapped. 


My score 


5. MATCH THEM UP 


Match the pictures and descriptions 
in the top column with the correct word 
or words in the second column. Score 5 
points each. Total, 30. 


8. “Down to Earth” Program 

4. Communist-stolen railroad 

5. Count of our gold supply 

6. Use plumes to feed themselves 


. Treasury Department 
__b. Girl Scouts 
__c. Latvia 
__.d. Camp Fire Girls 
e. Arctic sea worms 


st 


My score 


Most violent of all senne 


Total score__.___ 


Some Fyx/ 


Fresh Service 


Customer: “Waiter, I'd like to order 
three oysters.” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir. Three oysters.” 

Customer: “Are they fresh?” 

Waiter: “Positively.” 

Customer: “Are you sure?” 

Waiter: “Sir, our oysters are so fresh 
they are positively insulting.” 
Wiiliam Scalia, Amon Heights School, Pennsauken, N. J. 


Wrong Ticket 


Red: “That looks like a good parking 
place over there.” 

Betty: “But you can’t park there in 
front of the theatre. The policeman will 
give you a ticket.” 

Red: “Good! I've been wanting to see 
that show.” 

Dorothea Seavolt, Hancock (Md) Jr. H. 8. 


Financial Wizard 


Joyce: “My brother is making more 
money than he can spend.” 

Frances: “He must be very success- 
ful. What is he doing?” 


Joyce: “Working in the mint.” 
Joyce Donovan, Bradstreet School, North Andover, Mass. 


Large Gem 
Sue: “What is the biggest jewel in 
the world?” 
Bob: “A baseball diamond.” 


Margarct Weiss, Franklin No. 3 School, Passaic, N. J 


Blue Blood 
Sarah: “My sister's baby swallowed a 
bottle of ink.” 
Jane: “Incredible!” 
Sarah: “No, indelible.” 


Michael Jellinch, McKinley School, St. Paul, Minn 


Money Mad 
Pete: “What did the doughnut say to 
tne layer cake?” 
Tom: “I don’t know. What?” 
Pete: “If 1 had as much dough as you 


have, I wouldn’t be hanging around this 
hole.” 


James Wegryn, Trombly School, Detroit, Mich. 


He Should Know 
Doctor to Grandpa: “The pains in 
your right leg are due to old age.” 
Grandpa: “Old age nothing. The 


other leg’s the same age and it’s okay.” 
Robert Michel, District 17, Clearwater, Mina. 


Joke of the Week 


Carl: See bats like to sleep 
1 during the da 


1 Carol L. Fetters, Smee 53 School, Buffalo Lake, Minn. 
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16 
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18. 


20 
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26 
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This common bird 
is found all over 
North America. Its 
nome (two words), 
song and other facts 
about it are in the 
puzzle. 

There are 42 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
two points for each 
you get right. Perfect 
score, 84. 


Color of mystery bird. 

Without any fault or error. 

Proceed; leave 

Rhode Island ( abbrev.). 

Totals up numbers 

Mystery bird has a large —- — — — in 
the center of its breast 

Part of the maple 
syrup 

Cooking utensil 
Metal disk awarded tor achievement 
Mystery bird. (Second word in name. ) 
Not yes. 

Kind of grain 

Exclamation of wonder. 

Some. 

I am, you — — —. 

Obtain. 

Largest member of the deer family. 


tree used to make 


Mystery bird sings two or three notes, 


a buzz, and ends with a - 
(Rhymes with frill. ) 
A kind of sweet potato. 


12. Moist. 13. A lance. 
14. Every pee os should carry a 


15. Game played by men mounted on 
horses. 

19. Not wet. 

20. First word in mystery bird's name. 

21. Labor. 

22. North America (abbrev.). 

25. That man. 

28. Everyone. 

30. Attempt. 

31. Shade tree. 

83. Iowa (abbrev.), 


27. Still. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to lost week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS 
lo; ll-wept 
20- mallard 


l-white; 
14-dear; 


6-marshes; 8-S.E.; 9- 
16-tie; 17-ivy; 18-slave; 
23-sin; 24-up; 26-ear; 
3l-yak; 32-green; 34-eat 
2-hr.; 3-is; 4-T.H.; 5-E.E.; 
: 8-S.W.: 10-or; 12-Pisa; 13- 
l5-ever; 19-Ali; 20-moat; 
; 25-Pa; 27-rig; 28-fan: 30- 

; B3-ea 





2. Railroad (abbrev.). 
. Belonging to; having to do with 

. You and I 

. North Carolina (abbrev.). 

. Peas come in these. 

. To jog along 

. Georgia (abbrev.). 

. He, she, — — is. 


Send the best snap- 
shots you have token 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shutter- 
bug button. 


RIDING HIGH. By Linda Detwiler of 
John F. Hughes School, Utica, New York. 


TRIBAL MESSAGE. By Mary Ellen Neun, 
Brighton #1 School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW MOVIES 


ii" Tops, don't miss. i i“Geod. 
MH Fair. Save your money. 


“YvYMTHE JAZZ SINGER (Warners). 
This is a re-make of the movie that 
(25 years ago) introduced talking pic- 
tures, with Al Jolson in the title role 
Danny Thomas, the TV comic, stars in 
this version. He does a fine job. Less suc- 
cessful is radio’s Peggy Lee, a wooden 
performer. It’s the story of a Jewish boy 
who must choose between duty to his 
father and his faith, or following his 
talents and his inclinations for a the 
atrical career. The movie has good 
songs, clever dances, and several of 
Danny best TV skits. 


“/W/NEVER WAVE AT A WAC 
(RKO). Rosalind Russell enlists in the 
WAC to get a commission and join her 
boy friend in Paris. Instead, her father 
sees to it that she goes right into the 
ranks. And the script writers see to it 
that Paul Douglas, her ex-husband, is 
there at the training camp. He is trying 
out some new war materiel—costumes 
for the Arctic, raincoats for the tropics, 
that sort of thing. He chooses Roz as 
his dummy, and begins. loading on the 
punishment. Parts of the movie are Very 
amusing. 


BOVS -I75 FREE/ 


NEW, EXCITING 16-PAGE BOOK 


Shows you how to amage friends with r= 
eye-opening tricks of chemical magic 

.. like changing water 

to blood and blood to B& 

stone. Tells you how I 

to do many fascinating 

home experiments and 

shows you the big, : 

new Chemcraft outfits. Ge 

Describes fun, thrills, Chemcratt Senior Lab 
adventure you can have with e Chemcraft chemie- 
try outfit of your own. Send for your free copy 
today Address Porter Chemical Someone, 
66 Prospect Avenue, Hagerstown, Merylend 


Thomas’ 





oo. QHEMCRAFT 





It’s FREE for 
CHUBBIES: 


Our new Spring Book 
telling all about our 
CHUBBY -size clothes 

Girls’ sizes 84, 1814, 124, 14% 
‘Teens sizes 1814, 12'4,14'4, 164 


it pictures the newest 
dresses, coats, wits, sports 
clothes, skirts, blouses, under 
weer for girls and teens too 
chubby to fi into regulor 
sizes land everything is 
priced the some as regu 
lor sizes’) 


1! you ore not already on our mailing list moi! 
coupon for your Free Chubby Style Book today 
Lone Bryent, 465 Filth Ave., N. ¥.C. 17, N.Y 
Please send me your Chubby Fashion Boot J$3 


Name 
Street = 
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“the Wew) Mr Peat 
Mechanical Poneil 


Se 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 

SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 

two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 

BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- / 
7 ORDER IT TODAY 


WRITE TO: 


| PLANTERS 
The super-smart mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- PEANUTS 


cision-made of the finest matetials, is 55 inches long Department 56-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. / 


—in attractive colors, and carries an extra supply of 


lead and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar labels 
for premiums 
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‘Say vevveeabeaNNNNNENAUN TENN LEP N Lede 


Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 


eation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


j 
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We helieve profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
...the worth and dignity of the individual; 
... high moral and spiritual values; 


.the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


.the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


.cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving. 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
respect for facts and for logical thinking. 








DOU La LL 
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Off the Press 


Mary Lincoln—Biography of a Mar- 
riage, by Ruth Painter Randall. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. 555 pp., $5.75. 


Mrs. Randall, wife of our foremost 
Lincoln scholar, James G. Randall, has 
rescued Mary Todd Lincoln from the 
“belittling distortions and fabrications” 
of William Herndon, Lincoln’s law 
partner. 

Of this much maligned marriage, 
Mrs. Randall writes: “. . . the nation 
can well be proud of this American 
romance, this actual case where a girl 
of the aristocracy remained loyal to her 
lover of log-cabin origin, meeting him 
secretly and defying family opposition 
to her marrying a man ‘on a different 
social plane.’” 

Yet the author does not lose her per- 
spective. Mrs. Lincoln was given to 
temper outbursts. She was ambitious. 
She was stingy during her later years. 
Despite these limitations and occasional 
illness owing to migraine headache, her 
love and loyalty to Lincoln and his ideas 
never wavered. That it was tried by 
tragedy is recounted in the death of 
young Willie Lincoln. Mrs. Lincoln's 
subsequent injury in a fall from a car- 
r.uge and her inability to adjust to her 
husband’s death made her a recluse. 

This heavily documented and color- 
ful narrative erects a lasting memorial 
to Mary Lincoln. There is a warmth in 
these pages which reflects the happy 
home life of Lincoln before the terrible 
days of the Civil War. There is a sad- 
ness derived from the tragedy in Ford’s 
Theatre and the final years of Mary 
Lincoln, who was vilified unjustly by a 
misinformed nation. 


On Freedom's Altar. The Martyr Com- 
plex in the Abolition Movement, by 
Hazel C. Wolf. University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, Madison, Wis. 195 pp., 
$3.75. 


The theme of this volume is that 
abolitionists were motivated by the 
same desire for sacrifice as the early 
Christian martyrs. But Miss Flagg 
wavers from time to time as she detects 
self-seeking among them during the 
first half of the 19th century. She is 
particularly suspicious of William Lloyd 
Garrison, not too happy about Elijah 
Lovejoy, and makes much of John 
Brown’s self-confessed “bad and foolish 
habit (sic) . . . telling lies.” Her skill 
as a historian is evident. She is less con- 
vincing as an amateur psychologist. 

The violence of the attack on the 
abolitionists in both North and South 
is documented anew in this volume. 
Prospective martyrs will gain little 
comfort from Miss Flagg’s analysis. 

Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





